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THE ACCUSATIVE OF SPECIFICATION IN LATIN' 

The accusative of specification is widely diffused in 
Greek prose and poetry. Where it denotes a part of a 
person or of his attire, there is 2 a close connection 
between its use with a passive verb and the Homeric 
usage by which an active verb takes two accusatives, 
one of the person, the other of the part affected: com- 
pare II. 4.501 with 4.518. Usually the verb is logically 
applicable as well to the whole as to the part; note- 
worthy exceptions are the Homeric phrase rbv Si <tk6tos 
tutoe Kd\v\p€y, and a group of later phrases in which 
the verb denotes a separation of the part from the 
whole (of this Xenophon, Anab. 2.6.1 diror/iTjWvrts t&s 
»te0a\4s, is a familiar example; compare Anab. 4.5.12; 
Herodotus 6.1 14; Aristophanes, Achar. 259, Nubes 24; 
Euripides, Hec. 910; Plato, Rep. 361 E; Demosthenes, 
De Cor. 6). It is well to bear these cases in mind when 
considering some of the Latin examples. 

Besides the simple adjective, or participle, Latin has 
two forms of descriptive adjunct: one, in which the 
principal noun is limited by a subordinate noun in geni- 
tive or ablative, which itself is modified by an adjective 
(genitive or ablative of description) ; another, in which 
an adjective modifying the principal noun is limited by 
a subordinate noun, which may stand in ablative, geni- 
tive, or accusative (the cases of specification). The 
accusative is chiefly poetical'. Tacitus, strongly 
influenced by poetic usage, exhibits some instances; 
compare also Velleius 2.83.2; Petronius 60. To this 
general rule there are two exceptions. Cetera (tA 4\Xa) 
for the Ciceronian ceteris rebus' is found with adjectives 
in Sallust, Livy, and the Younger Pliny; and with 
adjectives or participles denoting 'struck', 'wounded', 
or the like, the accusative of specification found its way 
into' military language: compare Bellum Africanum 
78.10, 85.8; Livy 21. 7. 10; Valerius Maximus 3.2.23; 
Pliny, N. H. 7.10.3; Suetonius, Aug. 20. See also 
Herodotus 6.38; Lysias 3.40; Ion, fr. 8 (Hiller); and 
the observation of Quintilian, 9.3.17. 

It is instructive to set side by side passages in which 
the same or a similar adjective or verb is employed in 
one case with the poetical accusative, in the other with 
the ablative or the genitive: Lucretius 3.489 tremit 
artus (compare Euripides, Med. nfiy), Cicero, De Or. 
1. 121 artubus contremiscam ; Ovid, Met. 7.183 nuda 



'This paper was read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States, at Haverford College, 
April 4, 1010. 

•See Delbruck, Vergleichende Syntax, 38s. 391, cited by Land" 
graf, Archiv 10.215. Compare Brugmann, Indogermanische 
Forschungen 27.124. 

'At least down to the close of the Silver Age ; I have not explored 
later prose. Landgraf cites Cato, Orig. 1.18, but says (page 222), 
"wenn wir dem Zeugnis des Servius zu Verg. Aen. 5.755 trauen- 
durfen". In fact, Servius does not cite Cato for this expression, 
but for the practice of ploughing out the line of the city wall ; the 
direct form of statement used in the greater part of his note shows 
that he does not profess to be quoting Cato's words; nor do I find 
that Cato is quoted elsewhere as an authority for the fashion of the 
cinctus Gabinus; and the fact that the phrase caput velatus is used 
by Gellius 7.10.4 suggests that we may here properly attribute it to 
Servius himself. 
'Cetera with intransitive verb (Plautus, Mil. 927; Cicero, De Or. 

1.35) seems^to me to be accusative of inner object, as T A 4XXa 

also may, be. 



pedem, Suetonius, Nero 48 nudo pede, Juvenal 6.491 
nuda umero; Aen. 1.579 animum arrecti, Sallust, 
Iugurtha68.4animisarrectis; Aen. 1.320 sinus collecta, 
Plautus, Capt. 789 collecto pallio; Aen. 1.561 vultum 
demissa, Sallust, Cat. 31.7 demisso vultu (compare 
Seneca, Ben. 2.2.1; Martial 1.68.7; Statius, Theb. 
4.768; Tacitus, Ann. 12.36; Vergil, Aen. 12.807); 
Tibullus 3. 2. 11 incompta capillos, Martial 1.24. 1 
incomptis capillis; Tibullus 1.1.70 adoperta caput, 
Suetonius, Nero 48 adoperta capite (compare Livy 
1.26. 13; Plautus, Cure. 288; Cicero, De Sen. 34); 
Propertius 1.3.34 nx & cubitum, Horace, Carm. 1.27.8 
cubito presso; Aen. 2.57 manus post terga revinctum, 
Velleius 2.1.5 post tergum religatis manibus; Aen. 6.156 
Aeneas maesto defixus lumina vultu, Livy 9.38.13 
■consul demissis in terram oculis tacitus (compare Aen. 
12.220); Lucan 10.134 exsecta virum, Seneca, Prov. 
3.13 exsectae virilitatis. It would be easy to add to 
these instances; what is noticeable is the frequency 
with which the poetic construction is paralleled by an 
ablative which may, according to context, be defined as 
one of description or of accompaniment or as ablative 
absolute. 

For a long time the doctrine has flourished, that in 
many cases the accusative with the perfect participle of 
a non-deponent verb is to be regarded as a direct 
object, the participle being used not as of the passive 
but as of the middle voice. The only direct protest 
against this view with which I am acquainted is that 
made by Mr. W. S. Gordis, The Accusative of Specifica- 
tion in Aeneid I-VI, The Classical Journal 5 (1909), 
68 ff. I will try to add to the arguments by which he 
sought to controvert it. 

The theory seems to have arisen primarily out of the 
explanation of the Latin present passive as by origin a 
reflexive, or middle (so Schafler, Die Sogenannten 
Syntaktischen Gracismen bei den Augusteischen 
Dichtern, 8). It is certainly used as an intransitive 
middle (cingi, mover!) and. in the case of deponents, also 
transitively; nor do I intend to deny, as Mr. Gordis 
does, that in a small number of poetic passages the 
present passive of non-deponent verbs is used transi- 
tively. Into the causes of this poetic development I 
shall not enter here, only remarking that I hold them to 
be different from those which brought about the far 
more extended use of accusative with passive participle. 
But it is to be observed that, if the present passive is a 
reflexive by origin, the perfect participle is not; also, 
that of the many participles employed in this construc- 
tion most belong to verbs whose present passive has no 
middle use. 

It is, of course, true that, as Professor Buck says 
(Hale and Buck, Latin Grammar, page 75, note 2), "the 
form commonly known as the Perfect Passive Participle 
is not always Perfect or always Passive". I am not 
here concerned with the question of time; as regards 
voice function, there are three well-defined categories of 
perfect participles used actively: first, when the 
present stem has also passive form and active function, 
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that is, in deponents; secondly, when a perfect indica- 
tive of the compound, or passive, form is used with a 
present having active form, that is, in semideponents; 
thirdly, in a small number of verbs, all forms of which 
are active except the perfect participle, which may be 
used in active sense, sometimes only as an adjective 
(cautus, consideratus), sometimes as a true participle 
(praeteritus, potus). 

Two points are to be noted. The first is, that the 
active use does not exclude the passive; the perfect 
participle of many deponents, of the semideponent 
audere, of some of the active verbs in the third category, 
have passive as well as active function. The second is 
that no perfect participle belonging to the third category 
is transitive as well as active; where the transitive use 
would be required, there is reversion to the passive con- 
struction. Only one of these verbs furnishes material 
which can be cited in illustration; that one seems to 
me sufficient. The participle potus is not uncommon in 
prose and poetry; other forms of potare, including the 
future participle poturus, are found governing an 
accusative; but, when the Roman had occasion to say 
'having drunk it', he used the ablative absolute: com- 
pare Cicero, Brut. 43 eo poto mortuum concidisse; 
Seneca, Epp. 83.27 veneno poto moriturum 6 . These 
facts seem to show that to Roman feeling the perfect 
participle was predominantly passive and that it could 
not be used transitively unless supported by a like use 
of the perfect indicative passive. 

It may be said that poets are freer than prose writers 
in their use of language. I venture, however, to say 
that a poetic license is always based on some normal 
usage, of which it is not a contradiction but an exten- 
sion, and that to use the perfect participle of colligere or 
demittere transitively would have been in violent con- 
tradiction of Latin idiom. 

It may be said also that these close students and 
imitators of Greek literature aimed at finding some 
equivalent for the Greek middle participle; thus Land- 
graf compares Horace, A. P. 277 peruncti faecibus ora, 
with II. 14.175 Xpba Ka\bv d\u\pa^v7j. 

It is, I think, certain that prose writers as well as 
poets had not only the Greek middle but also the active 
aorist participle constantly in mind. Where no 
deponent was at hand, the Roman had to use either a 
present active or a perfect passive participle. In 
Aeneid 5.72, sic fatus translates Homeric Sis dirdiv; 
having before his eyes such a passage as II. 3.355 
a.y,Tr*Tra.\C>v vpotei SoXixbffKiov #7xos ( = H-349, 22.273; 
compare 20.438), Vergil writes, in Aen. 10.479 f-, ferro 
praefixum robur acuto in Pallanta diu librans iacit; 
II. 15.587, Ss re niva KTclvas % fJovnb\ov, he imitates in 
Aen. Ti.811, occiso pastore lupus magnove iuvenco. 
If, in this last passage, the passive participle repre- 
sents the Greek active, there seems to be no reason 
for insisting that in Aen. 1. 48 1, tunsae pectora, the 



participle must be transitive because Greek would use 
the middle KOTCTbuevai, especially since we find, in Aen. 
11.37, tunsis pectoribus, the ablative absolute, used in 
the same sense. 

We might expect the Latin grammarians to recognize 
this use, if it existed, and especially if it existed in 
Vergil, the most familiar and most studied of all Latin 
poets. Quintilian, 9.3.7, says that it lies in the nature 
of the verb that active forms should be used passively, 
passive forms actively, and cites presents and perfects 
indicative in illustration. That he does not cite a per- 
fect participle is fair evidence that such a use did not lie 
for him in the nature of the participle. And no tradi- 
tion of the use had reached Servius; see his notes on 
Aen. 1.228, 320. 

Landgraf, 224, says that there can be no doubt as to 
the middle use of the participle in all those passages in 
which a verb of clothing is used with an accusative; he 
regards this as a Hellenism, and compares indutus with 
ivtwifums*. Brugmann, Iudogermanische Forschungen 
2 7-!33, recognizes the use of indutus with accusative as 
a native Latin construction, explains it as a develop- 
ment from the use of the accusative with the passive 
of a verb which in the active voice took two accusatives 
(vestem indutus like sententiam rogatus), and holds that 
participles of similar meaning, such as velalus and 
cinctus, were influenced by indutus, and that the con- 
struction spread by analogy. The same view as to the 
analogical extension from indutus is held by Miss 
Knight, The To-Participle in Latin, American Journal 
of Philology 39.184 ff., who, however, regards indutus 
as a survival from prehistoric Italic of the middle use of 
the -lus participle. 

Indutus certainly takes a direct object; so, too, do 
the compound forms indutus est, erat, etc. Such a per- 
fect, or pluperfect is found in Pliny, Epp. 2.20.1 1 ; 
Curtius 8.9.24; Martial 5.23.1; Ovid, A. A. 3.109; in 
five out of the six occurrences in Plautus (Epid. 223, 
225, Men. 190, 515, Rud. 207), and in the two Terentian 
instances (Eun. 708, 1016 7 ). Thus my proposition that 
a perfect participle can be used transitively only when 
supported by a perfect of the compound form finds 
confirmation in indutus*. 

In nine of these ten passages indutus est, etc., denote 
a condition, 'is wearing', 'was wearing'. Terence, Eun. 



'Terence, Hec. 139 plus potus, is, of course, no exception; such an 
adverbial accusative may be used with intransitives : compare 
Cicero, De Or. 2.180; Propertius 1.9.11; Livy 21.4.4. 



6 He might have compared tvScSvKbres, 'wearing', Herodotus 
7.65; see the passages cited in Liddell and Scott for tv8£8vra, 
'wear', under which Plato , Cratylus 41 1 A should have been included. 

7 These eleven examples of predicative indutus, out of a total of 
thirty-eight occurrences of that participle with accusative which I 
find in the literature from Plautus to Suetonius, are a sufficient 
proportion of the whole to indicate a normal usage, which is most 
marked in Plautus and Terence. In several hundred occurrences 
of the other participles in question I find only seven or eight 
instances of the predicative use; Propertius 3.24.14; Ovid, Her. 
9.161. Am. 2.4.1 1, A.A. 1.690. R. A. in, F. 5. 414, Ibis 569, possibly 
also Her. 15.122. Whether these are explained as passives or, some 
at least, as so-called middles, will depend on one's theory as to the 
explanation cf the participles. 

8 It is worth observing that the variant for vestem indutus is not 
veste ittduta, ablative absolute, but veste indutus, ablative of means, 
not of specification; also that indutus, either as appositive or as 
predicate, occurs with accusative, in authors who either do not use 
the 'Greek accusative' (Plautus, Terence, Varro, the Younger 
Pliny, Seneca's prose), or use only the military form (Livy, Sue- 
tonius). 
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708, uses indutus est in the same sense in which, in 702, 
he uses the perfect induit, to express the act, 'he put on'. 
This shows that induere, like licere and placere, had two 
forms of perfect, that is, that it might on occasion be a 
semideponent'. What was not possible for licere and 
placere 10 , its signification made possible for induere, 
namely, a specialization by which one form was used to 
express the act, the other usually the resultant con- 
dition". 

(To be concluded) 
Rutgers College. Txr„ Hamii tom Kirk 

NewBr.nswick, N.J. WM - " A M"- TON "«• 
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The Poetry of Lucretius: A Lecture Delivered at the 
John Rylands Library, February 14, 1917. By 
C. H. Herford. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co. (1918). Pp. 26. 1 sh. 

This treatise comprises two parts: a brief but criti- 
cal inquiry into the nature of real poetry, and an appli- 
cation of the results of this inquiry to Lucretius's 
De Rerum Natura. 

Aristotle and many subsequent literary critics, 
including Lessing, maintained that poetry is imitation 
of human action. According to this principle all 
descriptive, allegorical, satirical, and didactic writing 
are outside the pale of poetry. But, if this is a true 
principle, the only real basis of genuine poetry, where 
are Horace and Juvenal, and Vergil and Dante and 
Milton, and Lucretius? 

The author concludes that Goethe was much nearer 
the truth in his unstinted praise of Lucretius than was 
Lessing, who followed, it seems, a somewhat stereo- 
typed interpretation of Aristotle, as to a valid principle 
underlying genuine poetry. He calls up also the great 
principle set forth by Wordsworth, that "poetry is the 
impassioned expression which is in the countenance of 
all science". This principle gives an entirely new 
appearance to the domain of poetry. It recognises no 
poetry purely of man and no poetry purely of action. 

•I say semideponent, not deponent, though Brugmann, Miss 
Knight, and also Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin. 2.222, use the 
form induor. The only present passive forms of induere known to 
me as taking the accusative are induitur (first in Vergil, Aen. 2.393, 
7.640. used by Ovid, Met. 2.42s, 850, 4.483, 11. 179. 203, 589, 14.45. 
by Statius, Theb. 2.97, 6.734, Silius 5.140, 16.241, and Martial 
8.48.2, in prose only by Curtius, 10.7. 13) and induuniur (Pliny 
N. H. 8.194). This is not proof, so much of Latin literature being 
lost; but the evidence, so far as it goes, suggests that induttur was a 
new poetic formation, for metrical convenience, from indutus sum, 
and that Silver prose borrowed it from poetry. 

w But was possible for nubere. Augustine, Conf. 9.13.37, uses 
nupta est as = nupsit; otherwise, so far as I know, the two forms 
have always different meanings. 
_ "Of course, therefore, the participle might be either active or pas- 
sive, and the latter use finally prevailed; see Servius on Aen. 2.275. 
As active it occurs (besides the predicative instances cited above) 
in Plautus, Men. 512; Turpilius 74; Varro, Sat, Men. 121; Aen. 
2.275, 5.264, 7.668, 11.487; Horace, Epp. 1.17.28; Propertius 
3.13-n; Ovid, Met. 1.270, 5.51, 7.182, 14.262, P. 3.627; Livy, 
27.37.16; Curtius 7.5.16, 8.3, 9.3; Velleius 2.41.2; Seneca, De 
Vita Beata, 13.3; Silius 2.558, 4.223, 8.134, 556; Tacitus, Hist. 
2.20; Suetonius, Cal. 52, Nero 51. As passive if appears in Ennius, 
Trag. 391 (induta fui), Cicero, N. D. 2.63, De Or. 3.127 (soccos 
guibus indutus ess el) ; Aen. 5.674. 10.775, 11.83, 12.947; Ovid, A. A. 
2.495 (v. lect. inducta); Curtius 4.15.27, 5.6.7, 8.2.36, 10.5. 19; 
Petronius 127. That Cicero preferred the passive is interesting, 
but need not prevent us from accpeting pallam indutus in Rhetor, 
ad Her. 4.60* Plautus is good warrant for Sullan prose, and the 
construction is not a Hellenism. 



Poetry, then, does not subsist in the mere choice of a 
subject from a particular field, but it does consist in the 
passion which lays hold of the material chosen from 
whatever source and forges it into a new and ethical 
entity. In this sense Lucretius is great among the 
greatest poets. 

The poet's theme is hallowed of the holy fires burning 
in his breast. This was what Wordsworth meant by 
"impassioned": participation and response. In 
nature the true poet finds something which answers to 
his own spiritual needs. Nay he even finds himself. 
The measure of the value of the response he receives will 
be the measure of his mind, of his soul. The small poet 
does not find a response in nature, he puts a response 
into her mouth. This is futile. Such a poet has 
neither properly found himself in nature nor has he 
received any response from her. He has not inter- 
preted nature to himself or to the world but has inter- 
rupted her in her effort to declare herself. Mr. 
Herford puts it thus (7-8) : 

If the <poet of finer genius> finds himself in Nature, 
it will not be his shallow fancies or passing regrets that 
he finds, but his furthest reach, and loftiest appetency 
of soul .... he will feel after analogies to mind 
in the universe of things which mind contemplates and 
interprets. 

Such analogies are (1) the sense of continuity which 
underlies all change in the material world, and (2) the 
discovery of infinity, which transcends the limitations 
of the senses and expresses itself (8) in "the love that 
knows no measure, in the spiritual hunger and thtrst 
which are never stilled". Consequently, Mr. Herford 
maintains, we find ourselves aright in the universe in 
proportion as the universe sustains and gives scope for 
the unending reach of penetrating thought. The 
Stoics held that the universe was a globe with very 
definite boundaries. Epicurus's mind penetrated 
beyond these walls and the walls fell down. This stirs 
our thought and feeling mightily. But more yet are 
we moved by a Spinosa who declared that space and 
time themselves are only particular modes of a universe; 
or by a Dante, who, passing from earth, the center, 
through successive spheres surrounding the earth, 
brings us to the empyrean, where suddenly the whole 
perspective is inverted, and at the real center we see 
Deity. 

But poetry does more than this. Poetry discovers in 
the world not merely analogies of mind but mind itself. 
This is the realm of onetime magic which peoples the 
air with spirits which man seeks to propitiate or to 
circumvent, quite as much the realm of poetry as the 
realm of religion. But with all the naivete once pre- 
vailing in this realm in primitive state it points to the 
subtler kinds of response which a riper poetic insight 
may discover. Olympus and the hierarchy of heaven 
have forever passed, but that poetic fancy, while it 
read too high a degree of human personality into the 
members of that assembly of supreme beings, yet 
brought something from heaven to earth "which escapes 
the reasoned formulas of science", and justifies the 



